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Echoes  Of  The  Early  Days 


Alberta's  Place -Names  Of  Colorful  Origin 

History  Of  Province  Can  Be  Read  In  Geographical  Names  Passed  On  To 
Posterity  By  Indians,  Ranchers,  Pioneers,  Railroadmen,  Police  and  Postmasters 


Echoes  of  the  early  days  sound  in  the  colorful  place-names 
of  Alberta. 

Forgotten  except  by  history,  old  Indian  wars  and  truces,  the 
struggles  of  rival  fur  companies,  the  exploits  of  the  red-coated 
horsemen  who  brought  order  to  the  plains,  the  stubborn  optimism 
of  the  pioneers,  and  the  arrival  of  those  rugged,  later-day  heroes, 
the  railroadmen,  live  on  in  the  names  of  Alberta  geogrophy. 

Earliest  Names  of  Indian  Origin 

The  earliest  names  are  of  Indian  origin,  Cree  and  Blackfoot 
names  being  the  most  common.  The  Indians  named  their  familiar 
landmarks  after  incidents  of  peace  or  war,  the  appearance  of  the 
region  or  some  personal  association  with  the  places.  Bullpound 
Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Red  Deer  River  south-east  of  Drum- 
heller,  marks  the  site  of  a  Blackfoot  buffalo  slaughter  where  a 
number  of  animals  were  killed  in  a  pound.  The  Chinchaga  River, 
the  south  branch  of  the  Hay  River  in  northern  Alberta,  is  the 
Beaver  Indian  name  for  "beautiful"  or  "wonderful." 


Medicine   Hat . . .  An   Indian    legend    named    this   Alberta  city. 


The  Blackfoot  ford  of  Sheep  Creek  on  the  Calgary-Fort 
Macleod  trail  is  remembered  by  the  name  of  Okotoks,  meaning 
"lots  of  stones,"  still  carried  by  the  busy  town  south  of  Calgary. 
Sounding  Lake  northeast  of  Consort,  was  so  named  from  the  Indian 
legend  that  an  eagle  with  a  snake  in  its  claws  flew  out  of  the 
lake,  causing  a  rumbling  noise  like  thunder.  Calling  Lake,  another 
translation  of  an  Indian  name,  owes  its  name  to  a  less  legendary 
noise.  The  deep  lake  north  of  Athabasca  awed  the  Indians  as 
it  uttered  deep,  loud  groans  during  freeze-up.  Medicine  Hat  gained 
its  name  from  a  legendary  incident  involving  the  feathered 
bonnet  of  an  Indian  medicine  man;  there  are  several  variations 
of  the  legend. 

Better  known  Indian  names  are  Athabasca,  Cree  for  "place 
of  reeds,"  and  Wetaskiwin,  after  the  nearby  Peace  Hills  which 
the  Crees  called  Wi-ta-ski-oo  cha-ka-tin-oiv  to  mark  their  truce 
with  the  Blackfeet. 

Loss  of  Tools  Gives  New  Name  to  Little  Spitzee 

Pincher  Creek,  27  miles  west  of  Fort  Macleod,  probably  would 
have  been  known  by  its  Indian  name  of  Little  Spitzee  today 
had  not  a  pair  of  pinchers  been  lost  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town. 

In  1868,  the  town  was  nothing  more  than  the  descriptive 
name  the  Indians  gave  to  it — a  small  campsite  on  a  tree-lined 
creek  bank.  But  some  prospectors,  camping  there,  lost  a  pair  of 
pinchers.  This  loss,  particularly  annoying  at  a  time  when  all  tools 
were  precious  in  the  west,  was  recorded  and  in  1874,  a  Dominion 
Government  survey  party  found  the  rusted  pinchers  and  gave 
the  site  the  name  of  Pincher  Creek. 

Indian  Truce  Gives  Name  to  River 

Peace  Point,  where  the  Crees  and  Beaver  Indians  settled 
a  long  standing  dispute  over  land,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
river,  the  town  and  the  whole  area  known  as  the  Peace  River 
country. 

Indian  place-names  were  preserved,  either  in  the  original 
or  in  English  translations,  by  the  early  explorers  and  traders. 
The  Peace  River  was  so  called  by  all  the  white  men  who  visited 
northern  Alberta,   and   Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,   Peter  Pond, 

(Continued  on  Page  Three) 
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Health  Department  Surveys  Investigate  River  Pollution 

Pollution  Surveys  Completed  on  Bow  and  North  Saskatchewan  Rivers; 
Oldman-South  Saskatchewan  Investigations  Being  Made  This  Year 


Two  preliminary  surveys  of  Alberta  river  systems  have  been 
completed  and  a  third  is  underway  to  determine  the  extent  of 
pollution  caused  by  rapidly  expanding  cities  and  by  industrial 

WaStSurveys  made  by  the  Department  of  Health  on  the  Bow  and 
North  Saskatchewan  Rivers  reveal  that  some  pollution  is  in 
evidence.  Another  survey  is  now  being  made  on  the  Oldman-South 
Saskatchewan  river  system,  covering  the  cities  of  Lethbridge  and 
Medicine  Hat,  as  well  as  towns  served  by  these  rivers.  Summer 
surveys  were  completed  last  year,  and  winter  investigations  are 
expected  to  be  finished  this  season. 

First  Pollution  Survey  Made  in  1950 

The  first  survey  of  pollution  in  Alberta  rivers  was  started  in 
1950.  At  that  time,  numerous  new  industries  were  building  fac- 
tories in  the  Province  and  the  major  cities  were  experiencing  such 
an  increase  in  population  that  they  were  unable  to  properly  cope 
with  the  problem  of  waste  disposal. 

To  prevent  the  rivers  of  Alberta  from  degenerating  into 
stagnated  run-offs  for  the  filth  and  wastes  of  industrial  and  urban 
areas,  the  Department  of  Public  Health  instituted  a  policy  of 
investigating  the  main  rivers  and  recommending  action  where 
pollution  existed. 

The  concept  in  Alberta  is  to  halt  any  serious  pollution  problem 
before  it  becomes  too  firmly  entrenched.  If  a  survey  shows  an 
industry  is  discharging  polluted  water  into  a  river  or  its  tributary, 
the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  advises  the  company  or  munici- 
pality of  the  danger  and  suggests  control  measures.  In  most  cases, 
the  operators  of  the  plants  do  not  realize  that  a  pollution  problem 
exists  and  are  anxious  to  correct  the  situation.  If  no  co-operation 
is  obtained,  however,  the  Department  of  Public  Health  is 
empowered  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  take  action. 

Purpose  ©I  Surveys 

The  fourfold  purpose  of  the  surveys  is: 

1.  To  determine  what  wastes  are  being  discharged  into  Alberta 
rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

2.  To  assess  the  chemical,  physical  and  bacterial  effects  of  these 
wastes  on  the  receiving  bodies  of  water. 

3.  To  appraise  the  extent  to  which  this  pollution  affects  the  uses 
made  of  the  water. 

4.  To  recommend  that  treatment  be  provided  for  the  offending 
wastes  which  will  reduce  or  eliminate  any  adverse  effects. 

It  would  be  an  impossible  task  to  keep  Alberta  rivers  com- 
pletely free  of  pollution,  as  there  are  countless  contributing  fac- 
tors, both  natural  and  man-made.  The  United  States  Public  Health 
Services  has  summarized  the  problem  as  follows: 

"The  continuing  task  of  water  pollution  control  authorities 
is  to  determine  existing  stream  conditions,  to  select  the  priority  of 
use  of  available  waters,  to  establish  water  standards  for  respec- 
tive legitimate  uses,  and  to  control  pollution  so  as  to  serve  those 
uses." 

North  Saskatchewan  Surveyed  First 

The  first  survey  made  in  Alberta  was  on  the  North  Saskatche- 
wan River.  This  report  was  concerned  primarily  with  Edmonton's 
treatment  of  wastes  and  any  evidence  of  pollution  caused  by 
inadequate  facilities.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  many  of  the 
industrial  plants  were  not  yet  in  operation  on  the  eastern  outskirts 
of  Edmonton,  so  little  pollution  was  noted  from  this  source. 

It  was  stated  that  at  the  time  the  survey  was  made,  the 
treatment  and  incineration  facilities  at  Edmonton  were  so  over- 
loaded that  an  average  of  20  percent  of  the  total  sewage  was 
released  into  the  river  without  treatment.  It  also  stated  that  the 
remainder  was  not  given  thorough  treatment  because  of  the 
volume  of  sewage  handled. 

In  referring  to  visual  summer  tests,  the  report  stated:  "On 
one  trip  by  boat  down  the  river  from  Edmonton  to  Fort  Saskatche- 
wan, it  was  very  surprising  to  see  a  Model  T  Ford  frame  bouncing 
off  the  bottom  of  the  river  as  it  drifted  in  the  river  current.  Card- 
board boxes,  packing  material,  etc.,  was  present  on  the  river 
surface.  Some  packing  cases  were  seen  as  far  as  200  miles  down 
stream  from  the  city  during  this  period." 

The  report  went  on  to  state  that  most  garbage  dumped  along 
the  river  bank  in  Edmonton  was  not  putrescible  material  and 
consisted  primarily  of  packing  cases,  bottles,  oil  drums  scrap 
and  junk.  A  second  incinerator,  now  under  construction  in  Edmon- 
ton, will  be  opened  in  1954.  This  will  permit  the  incineration 
of  all  combustible  refuse. 

In  addition  to  Edmonton,  other  wastes  were  deposited  by 
Devon,  where  proper  treatment  is  given,  and  by  the  industrial 
area,  where  no  visible  signs  of  oil  were  seen.  Oil  separators 


remove  most  of  the  oil  before  the  wastes  are  discharged  into  the 


river. 


After  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  survey  was  completed, 
the  City  of  Edmonton  made  an  additional  investigation  and  is 
planning  to  construct  added  treatment  facilities  in  1954. 

The  report  on  the  Bow  River  and  its  tributaries,  completed 
in  1952,  included  a  study  of  Calgary,  Banff,  Cochrane,  Bowness, 
High  River,  Okotoks,  the  Keith  Sanatorium,  and  various  industries 
in  the  Calgary  area. 

Tests  revealed  very  little  pollution  on  the  Bow  River  above 
Calgary,  but  below  the  city,  particularly  within  the  first  few 
miles,  there  was  plentiful  evidence  of  sewage  both  in  the  water 
and  on  the  banks.  However,  the  river  is  not  used  as  a  constant 
source  of  drinking  water,  except  at  Bassano,  some  75  miles  down 
river.  At  this  latter  point,  some  evidence  of  slime  growth  was 
seen  and  was  attributed  to  wastes  from  Calgary. 

Calgary  sewage  is  handled  through  a  treatment  plant, 
although  grease  and  oil  is  usually  by-passed  into  the  river. 
Residue  from  the  packing  plants  causes  some  difficulties,  and 
when  plant  yards  are  being  washed  down,  all  city  sewage  is 
by-passed  because  of  the  impossibility  of  handling  the  straw  and 
manure.  One  plant  disposes  of  waste  water  from  killing  operations 
into  the  Calgary  sewers;  another  disposes  of  animal  blood;  and 
all  plants  use  sewers  to  get  ride  of  paunch  wastes  from  slaughtered 
animals. 

Turner  Valley  Plants  Discharge  Waste  in  Bow 

The  other  main  industries  discharging  wastes  into  the  Bow 
River  are  those  located  at  Turner  Valley.  From  this  point,  a  small 
amount  of  organic  and  inorganic  wastes,  oil  and  chemicals  are 
released  into  the  water  system.  A  few  isolated  cases  of  accidental 
discharge  of  oil  wastes  or  hydrogen  sulphide  have  occurred,  but 
generally,  adequate  measures  are  taken  to  ensure  that  the 
wastes  are  properly  treated.  No  visual  signs  of  oil  were  seen 
during  the  time  of  the  survey. 

The  release  of  oil  wastes  from  refineries  at  Calgary  into  the 
Bow  River  has  had  an  interesting  effect  upon  the  game  fish  and 
was  fully  covered  in  the  report.  For  several  years  there  have 
been  complaints  that  many  fish  caught  below  Calgary  had  a 
definite  oily  taste — so  bad  in  some  cases  that  the  fish  could  not 
be  eaten. 

Tests  Made  on  Fish 

The  Department  of  Public  Health,  suspecting  that  the  oil 
wastes  from  Calgary  refineries  were  to  blame,  made  several  tests 
with  game  fish.  In  one  of  these  experiments,  a  fish  placed  in 
a  cage  450  feet  downstream  from  an  oil  company's  discharge 
point  was  sampled  after  a  few  days  and  was  found  to  contain 
such  an  oily  taste  that  it  was  inedible.  Other  fish  placed  300 
feet  above  this  same  outlet  point  had  no  oily  flavor  and  were 
excellent  to  eat. 

Upon  completion  of  other  experiments,  the  Department  of 
Health  stated  in  its  report:  "There  is  little  doubt  that  the  refinery 
wastes  cause  taste  in  these  fish,  although  the  experiment  pro- 
duced a  higher  taste  since  the  fish  were  in  a  less  diluted  refinery 
effluent  than  is  present  in  most  of  the  Bow  River.  It  would  indicate 
that  it  is  a  continuous  oil  waste  flow  which  causes  the  taste 
and  not  the  occasional  flow  as  might  occur  in  runoff  from  oiled 
streets.  The  fact  that  fish  caught  more  than  20  miles  below 
Calgary  do  not  taste  oily  indicates  that  the  taste-  producing 
substance  evaporates,  settles  out,  or  is  acted  on  by  micro- 
organisms, thereby  being  removed  from  the  river." 

Both  the  North  Saskatchewan  and  Bow  River  reports  have 
given  a  clear  picture  of  the  water  pollution  in  these  two  areas, 
and  upon  completion  of  the  Oldman-South  Saskatchewan  survey, 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  will  have  basic  surveys  of  the 
main  waterways  on  which  pollution  could  occur.  No  survey  is 
required  on  the  Athabasca  or  Peace  Rivers,  as  the  number  and 
size  of  settlements  and  industries  in  these  drainage  system  offer 
little  threat  of  any  serious  pollution  problem. 

At  the  present  time  the  condition  of  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River  east  of  Edmonton  is  showing  increased  pollution  with  every 
new  industry  that  is  established  in  the  Edmonton  area.  This  pol- 
lution, while  it  is  not  considered  to  be  injurious  to  health,  is 
creating  an  unpleasant  odour  and  a  bad  taste  in  the  drinking 
water  for  those  towns  situated  on  the  river  east  of  Edmonton. 
This  nuisance  is  more  evident  when  the  river  is  low  during  the 
winter.  The  Alberta  Provincial  Board  of  Health  is  studying  various 
methods  which  might  be  adopted  for  the  control  of  stream  pollu- 
tion, including  removal  of  the  polluting  factors  at  the  source,  the 
destruction  of  these  factors  by  suitable  treatment  of  the  effluent, 
and  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  winter  flow  by  creation  of 
large  reservoirs  up-stream.  • 
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Alberta's  Place  Names 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Alexander  Henry  and  Philip  Tumor  knew  it  by  that  name.  A 
1790  map  of  Tumor's  mentions  that  the  river  was  called  the 
Peace  by  Canadians. 

The  expeditions  of  1857-1860  led  by  Captain  John  Palliser 
to  explore  the  area  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Rockies  result- 
ing in  the  naming  of  many  mountains.  The  Palliser  Range  is  a 
memorial  to  the  expedition  but  the  names  of  such  mountains  as 
Lyell,  Gould  and  Forbes  are  a  tribute  to  British  scientific  con- 
temporaries of  the  expedition's  members. 

Geologists  also  contributed  their  share  of  names.  The  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  1882-1884  left  many  place  names  for  posterity  and 
these  were  added  to  by  many  geologists,  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors who  came  later.  Bath  Creek,  which  feeds  into  the  Bow 
River,  got  its  name  when  a  C.P.R.  civil  engineer  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  given  an  involuntary  bath  in  the  creek  in  1881. 

Few  Places  Named  by  Fur  Traders 

The  fur  traders  spent  little  time  naming  mountains,  rivers 
and  streams.  Being  men  of  commerce,  they  confined  their  creative 
thoughts  to  names  for  places  which  had  to  be  given  identities, 
mainly  their  own  forts  and  trading  posts.  It  has  been  only  com- 
paratively recently  that  the  fur  traders  have  been  remembered 
in  place-names  such  as  that  of  Mount  Henry,  north  of  Geikie 
station  in  Jasper  National  Park,  a  mountain  named  for  William 
Henry,  the  early  North  West  Co.  fur  trader  who  built  his  post 
at  the  junction  of  the  Miette  and  Athabasca  Rivers. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  place-name  surviving  from  the 
fur-trading  days  is  the  Committee  Punch  Bowl,  a  lake,  only  20 
yards  in  diameter,  at  the  summit  of  Athabasca  Pass  on  the  Alberta- 
B.C.  border.  Here  Hudson's  Bay  traders  halted  their  marches  to 
observe  an  honored  ritual  of  drinking  a  toast  to  the  governing 
committee  of  their  company. 

Memories  of  Ranching  Days 

Memories  of  early  ranchers  are  evoked  in  the  names  of  Burns 
Lake,  named  after  Senator  Pat  Burns,  of  Calgary,  the  town  of 
Cochrane,  after  Senator  W.  F.  Cochrane,  owner  of  the  Cochrane 
Ranch,  the  post-office  of  Kew,  named  after  the  cattle  wearing  the 
well-known  "Q"  brand  who  ranged  in  the  vicinity,  the  Lineham 
Creek  after  rancher  John  Lineham.  John  Ware,  the  beloved  negro 
cowboy  who  worked  the  Porcupine  Hills  area,  has  left  his  name 
to  a  mountain  and  creek  in  the  vicinity. 

Cowley,  on  the  Fort  Macleod-Crowsnest  Pass  Highway, 
gained  its  name  from  the  poetic  reveries  of  F.  W.  Godsal,  a 
rancher.  Watching  his  cattle  wandering  across  the  prairie,  Godsal 
thought  of  the  line  by  English  poet  Thomas  Gray:  "the  lowing 
herd  (of  cows)  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea." 

Mounted  Police  Remembered 

A  few  names  are  related  to  North  West  Mounted  Police  his- 
tory. Deadhorse  Coulee,  near  Milk  River,  marks  the  spot  where 
died  40  starving  police  horses  being  driven  to  winter  pasture  in 
the  Sweet  Grass  Hills.  Fitzgerald,  Alberta's  most  northerly  settle- 
ment, is  named  after  Inspector  F.  J.  Fitzgerald,  R.N.W.M.P.,  who, 
with  three  other  policemen,  died  on  the  Peel  River  in  1911  while 
on  the  McPherson-Dawson  patrol.  Irvine,  east  of  Medicine  Hat, 
bears  the  name  of  a  former  R.N.W.M.P.  commissioner.  Fort  Mac- 
leod,  the  best  known  N.W.M.P.  town,  is  named  after  Col.  J.  F. 
Macleod,  N.W.M.P.  commissioner. 

The  railroadmen,  when  naming  their  stations,  were  careful 
that  their  superiors  received  recognition.  The  names  of  railroad 
superintendents  and  vice-presidents  are  numerous  along  the 
Alberta  rail  lines,  but  the  daughters  of  a  general  manager  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  were  honoured  when  the  name 
of  Zetland,  south-east  of  Coronation,  was  changed  to  Hemaruka. 
This  unusual  name,  which  has  been  variously  explained  as  of 
Indian  or  Slavic  origin,  is  really  a  compound  of  the  letters  in  the 
names  of  Helen,  Margaret,  Ruth,  and  Kathleen,  daughters  of 


A.  E.  Warren,  of  Toronto.  The  railwaymen  who  named  Faust  on 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  defied  the  conventions  of  their  trade  and 
honored  E.  T.  Faust,  a  locomotive  engineer.  Informed  strangers 
sometimes  pronounce  the  town's  name  as  "Fowst,"  believing  it 
was  named  after  the  German  magician  but  the  local  residents, 
with  no  pretension,  simply  call  their  home  "Faust." 

Postmasters  Frequently  Named  Locations 

Like  the  railroadmen,  the  first  postmasters  often  had  the 
privilege  of  naming  their  hamlets  or  post  offices.  H.  E.  Anderson, 
the  first  postmaster  of  Aden,  east  of  Coutts,  has  seen  the  world 
as  a  sailor,  and,  when  he  settled  on  the  plains  of  southern 
Alberta,  named  his  new  anchorage  after  the  Arabian  seaport. 
Marwayne,  north  of  Kitscoty,  is  a  compound  of  the  name  of  the 
first  postmaster,  W.  C.  Marfleet,  and  his  Lincolnshire  home,  Wayn- 
flete.  When  the  first  post  office  was  opened  at  Dina,  south  of 
Lloydminster,  tribute  was  paid  to  the  only  girl  living  in  the  district, 
Miss  Dina  Sand. 

The  flood  of  settlers  which  came  to  Alberta  in  the  early 
1900's  named  their  settlements  with  the  same  passionate  optimism 
that  had  brought  them  across  Canada  to  a  frontier  land.  Cornu- 
copia, a  post-office  south  of  Stettler  and  Good  Hope,  in  the  Fort 
Saskatchewan  district  are  only  two  of  the  names  the  settlers 
chose.  Success  was  the  name  given  to  an  area  near  Sullivan 
Lake  by  settlers  who  returned  to  the  United  States  not  long  after 
coining  the  name. 

Combination  Names 

Settlers  were  fond  also  of  combining  the  syllables  of  their 
new  and  old  homes  in  names.  The  village  of  Altario,  east  of 
Consort,  is  a  combination  of  Alberta  and  Ontario;  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  were  combined  in  the  name  of  Bertawan,  a  muni- 
cipal district  adjoining  Saskatchewan;  and  Canmer,  a  municipal 
district  south  of  Grassy  Lake,  a  combination  of  Canada  and 
America. 

Anzac,  a  railway  station  south  of  McMurray,  is  named  after 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps  of  the  First  Great 
War,  Balzac,  north  of  Calgary,  after  the  French  novelist,  Honore 
Balzac,  and  Botha,  east  of  Stettler,  after  the  Boer  general  of  the 
South  African  War.  Nolan,  a  post-office  south  of  Youngstown, 
celebrates  the  fame  of  the  Calgary  lawyer,  P.  J.  Nolan.  Clover 
Bar,  east  of  Edmonton,  is  named  after  T.  H.  Clover,  a  California 
miner,  who  washed  gold  on  a  bar  in  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River  in  the  early  sixties.  These  illustrate  the  diverse  origins  of 
Alberta  place-names. 

Coronach  Mountain  in  Jasper  National  Park  is  descriptive 
of  the  howling  coyotes  which  frequent  its  environs,  sounding 
not  unlike  a  funeral  dirge,  or  "coronach"  in  Gaelic.  Two  lakes 
are  dedicated  to  magicians — Merlin  Lake  in  Banff  National  Park, 
so  named  for  it  is  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  has  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  Merlin's  castle,  and  Wizard  Lake,  south  of  Edmon- 
ton which,  with  its  neighboring  Conjuring  Creek,  complete  the 
list  of  magical  references. 

Irish  Councillor  Had  His  Way 

The  lone  Irishman  on  the  municipal  council  named  the  Dub- 
lin Municipal  District,  north-west  of  Sullivan  Lake,  while  a  post- 
office  in  the  Didsbury  district  is  Garfield,  after  the  one-time  U.S. 
president,  James  A.  Garfield.  The  Post  Office  Department  named  a 
post-office  in  the  same  general  area  Harmattan,  after  the  hot; 
dry  wind  which  blows  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa. 

Daily  newspapers  provided  inspiration  for  at  least  two  place- 
names.  Mirror,  east  of  Lacombe,  was  named  after  The  Daily  Mirror 
of  London,  England,  while  Bingville,  a  post-office  south  of  Bassano, 
was  lifted  directly  from  the  1914  comics  section  of  The  Spokane 
Review. 

Kahwin,  a  post-office  in  the  Smoky  Lake  area,  recalls  the 
violent  opposition  of  non-Slavic  residents  to  the  suggested  Russian 
name  of  Ostaskik;  Kahwin  is  Sioux  for  "no."  Niton,  a  village  west 
of  Chip  Lake,  suggests  that  the  station  agent  or  postmaster  was 
frequently  absent  for  it  is  "not  in"  reversed. 

European  and  Slavic  names  are  common  as  well.  Bruderheim, 
north-east  of  Fort  Saskatchewan,  is  German  for  "brethren's  home," 
and  was  named  by  a  colony  of  the  Moravian  Church  who  emi- 
grated to  Alberta  from  Russia.  The  Ukrainian  settlement  of 
Myrnam,  east  of  Two  Hills,  means  "peace  to  us,"  in  Russian, 
while  Vesela,  a  nearby  post-office,  is  Russian  for  cheerful. 
Liberty,  a  district  south-west  of  Edmonton,  was  chosen  to  express 
the  joy  European  settlers  felt  at  living  a  free  life. 

Cardston  commemorates  Charles  Ora  Card,  a  son-in-law  of 
the  Mormon  leader,  Brigham  Young,  who  guided  a  group  of  Mor- 
mon families  to  Alberta,  while  Taber  is  the  first  two  syllables  of 
tabernacle  used  as  a  name  in  deference  to  the  Mormon  settlers.  * 
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Alberta  Government  Photo — Ross 
. . .  Mrs.  Matthew  answers  a  request  jor   information  . . . 


Government  Information  Telephone 

More  than  40  inquiries  concerning  provincial  government 
services  are  answered  daily  by  the  information  telephone  of  the 
Alberta  Government. 

This  telephone,  installed  during  the  autumn  of  1953  by  the 
Public  Relations  Office  of  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs, 
has  proven  to  be  a  valuable  asset  for  persons  seeking  information 
about  the  Alberta  Government.  A  complete  file  index  containing 
details  of  telephone  numbers,  government  services  and  names  of 
department  officials  enables  the  official  receptionist,  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Matthew,  to  provide  any  information  on  the  Alberta  Government. 

Among  the  more  common  requests  handled  by  the  information 
telephones  are  those  concerning  birth  registration,  licensing  of 
businesses,  automobiles  and  trucks,  settling  estates,  and  obtain- 
ing government  pensions,  while  numerous  others  cover  almost 
every  phase  of  government  services. 

Many  persons  use  the  information  telephone  for  inquiries 
on  subjects  with  which  the  Alberta  Government  is  not  directly 
concerned.  These  requests  for  information  are  accepted  courteously 
and  the  person  referred  to  the  official  source  of  information.  In 
this  way,  many  requests  are  directed  to  the  Government  of  Canada 
branches  in  Alberta,  municipal  governments,  and  private  and 
public  organizations. 

In  all  cases,  the  enquirer  is  given  the  name  and  telephone 
number  of  the  correct  department,  branch,  or  official  to  contact. 
Requests  for  the  location  of  individuals  other  than  branch  officials 
usually  are  directed  to  the  personnel  office. 

Number  of  the  information  telephone  is  916821.  • 


COMING  EVENTS 

During  1954  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many  events  of  provincial, 
national  and  international  interest.  Within  Our  Borders  will  list  all 
COMING  EVENTS  from  February  through  November.  Information  should 
be  forwarded  to  Within  Our  Borders,  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 


Dale 

Event 

Place 

March  3 

Alberta  Poultry  Marketers 

CALGARY 

March  3 

Alberta  Sugar  Beet  Growers 

LETHBRIDGE 

March  5 

Canadian  Girl  Guides  Association 

CALGARY 

March  6 

Alberta  Nordic  Ski  Championships 

CAMROSE 

March  8 

Purebred  Bull  Show  and  Sale 

CALGARY 

March  14 

Mayercroft  Ski  Meet 

MAYERCROFT 

March  13 

Five-pin  Bowling  Association 

CALGARY 

March  21 

Marmot  Derby 

JASPER 

March  22 

Spring  Stock  Show 

EDMONTON 

March  26 

Labour  School 

BANFF 

March  26 

Professional  Engineers 

CALGARY 

Muskeg  Land  Studies  May  Develop 
Wild  Berry  and  Fruit  Industry 

Wild  fruits  and  berries  may  be  grown  in  marketable  quanti- 
ties in  the  muskegs  and  sandhill  areas  of  Alberta  if  experiments 
being  undertaken  by  the  Plant  Science  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta  prove  successful. 

A  40-acre  tract  of  beaver-dam  bogland  near  Rocky  Mountain 
House  has  been  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  a  long-range  program  will  ascertain  whether  native 
fruits  and  berries  can  be  bred  and  crossed  with  tame  varieties 
to  produce  large-fruited  hybrids. 

While  the  interest  in  the  first  experiments  will  be  with 
blueberries  and  cranberries,  the  varieties  listed  as  worthy  of 
study  include  saskatoons,  wild  strawberries,  pin  cherries,  goose- 
berries, northern  black  currants,  stemless  and  wild  red  raspberries, 
cloudberries,  dewberries  and  squashberries. 

"We  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  these  wild  fruits  deserve 
study,"  said  Dr.  R.  J.  Hilton,  Professor  of  Horticulture.  "There  is 
a  possibility  that  the  selection  of  the  best  types,  coupled  with  the 
application  of  certain  cultural  and  fertilizing  practices,  might 
result  in  improved  stands  of  plants  and  also  increased  yields." 

The  site  near  Rocky  Mountain  House  was  chosen  after  seven 
years  of  observation  throughout  north-central  Alberta.  It  consists 
of  bogland  and  rolling  sandhills,  covered  with  poplar,  lodgepole 
pine  and  spruce  trees.  Wild  blueberry  and  upland  cranberry 
plants  already  grow  in  large  numbers  in  the  experimental  tract. 

The  two  main  classes  of  experiments  will  be  cultural  and 
breeding  work.  The  cultural  trials  will  attempt  to  adjust  the 
conditions  of  the  area  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  plants. 
This  will  include  the  use  of  fertilizers,  irrigation,  cultivation, 
mulching,  pest  control,  pruning  and  burning.  Shade-producing 
and  competitive  plants  also  will  be  removed  to  give  the  fruits 
the  best  possible  growing  conditions. 

In  the  breeding  experiments,  the  Plant  Science  Department 
plans  to  cross  such  large-fruited  varieties  as  the  eastern  highbush 
blueberry  and  the  bog  cranberry  with  native  species  of  these 
plants.  The  goal  will  be  to  produce  a  large-fruited  hybrid — 
one  which  can  withstand  severe  winter  conditions  through  being 
hardy  and  low  enough  to  have  a  snow  cover.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  yield  a  fruit  which  can  compete  in  cost  and  quality  with 
those  grown  in  other  parts  of  Canada. 

These  experiments  will  be  conducted  over  a  period  of  several 
years  and  will  provide  an  accurate  botanical  survey  of  the  habits 
of  wild  fruits  in  Alberta.  This  information  will  serve  as  a  guide 
to  those  who  would  plan  to  utilize  the  muskeg  and  sandhill  lands 
for  future  fruit  production. 

"It  is  now  realized  that  these  lands  are  marginal  as  far  as 
general  farming  practices  are  concerned,"  stated  Dr.  Hilton,  "so 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  definite  place  for  the  production  of 
special  crops  such  as  native  fruits."  • 


National  Resources  Conference 
To  Stress  Forest  Conservation 

The  importance  of  conservation  of  Canadian  forests  will  be 
one  of  the  major  topics  of  discussion  at  a  resources  conference 
which  will  be  held  in  Ottawa,  April  22  and  23. 

More  than  100  conservation  organizations,  forestry  groups, 
and  provincial  government  delegations  are  expected  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  two-day  meeting.  This  is  the  first  major  public 
conference  of  forestry  on  a  Canada-wide  basis  since  1906. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  by  the  conference  will  be 
problems  of  erosion,  soil  drifting,  forest  industries,  wildlife  con- 
servation, water  pollution  and  land  use.  Among  the  Alberta 
representatives  will  be  M.  M.  Porter,  Q.C.,  of  Calgary,  who  will 
discuss  the  need  for  water  conservation.  • 


"Within  Oar  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  Province  with  the  administration 
and  services  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the 
Government  will  be  effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known 
and  used.  Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Within  Our  Borders  should  be  notified  promptly  of 
any  change  in  address.  When  sending  notice  of  address 
change,  please  make  certain  that  both  old  and  new  addresses 
are  included. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our 
Borders,"  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 


